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ABSTRACT 



An attempt is made in this investigation to 
determine if a civic education program as found in this school in the 
midwest can develop attitudes conducive to active participation in 
political and public affairs. Students were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire based on scales developed to measure attitudes and 
opinions on politics, citizenship, and knowledge of political news 
media. Parents were asked their party affiliation and political 
activities. Results indicate that the intensity and variety of 
political experiences the young have in their home determine their 
ability to perceive and internalize the various messages and stimuli 
received from the school, community, peers, teachers, mass media, 
political events, and public personalities. Therefore, the political 
socialization process is a conserving system which does not 
drastically alter political behavior, beliefs, or attitudes of the 
adolescent. When change or cynicism does occur, it is probably the 
result of direct, purposeful experience. (KJ) 
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The Anerican adolescent is portrayed by many writers os a politi- 
cally apathetic individual who harbors undemocratic beliefs that are 
covered over with a veneer of partiotisrio Various students of this sub- 
ject express concern about the adequacy of the socialization of the young 
of the nation to a sense of citizenship that includes an awareness of, 
and participation in, the political system© Some claim the adolescent 
is actually alienated from the political system 0 It has also been con- 
jectured that adolescent experiences in the school could possibly be 
the origin of the political alienation and cynicism shown by some young 
adults in their third and fourth decades of life* 

Recently a number of publications have been available in which 
the authors have investigated the influence the teenage sub-culture has 
on the attitudes and beliefs of the adolescent. Many of these studies 
have implications for the study of political socialisation. However, 
such studies have often ignored the growth and development of adolescent 
beliefs and attitudes about the political system. 

This study determined the degree to which the adolescent was aware 
of politics and the degree to which he accepted the obligation of vot- 
ing and participation in the political system. A second purpose was to 
discover wliich of the various agencies of political socialization had 
contributed to the degree of political awareness and sense of politi- 
cal obligation. To obtain this information, the important task was to 
determine what social units, what experience^, influenced the develop- 
ment of beliefs and attitudes of adolescents. 
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The modern high school student finds himself a member of several 
social institutions, each vri.th its own messages, directives, and lessons 
to be mastered or igncredo From previous research, it was concluded 
that a study cf the family environment, experiences in school, exposure 
to the community, and exposure of the individual to the mass media would 
permit the greatest insight in an attempt to identify the means by which 
individuals learn the^r political behavior. 

Political behavior is learned behavior. The political learning 
process, which has been ignored in many studies of the adolescent, 
therefore, has been investigated here to determine what politically relevant 
attitudes are associated with the social 'units of the adolescent environment. 

The Community Environment 

The communtiy involved in this study is Iowa City, Iowa, a Mid- 
western university city of 1|1,602 population. The city is the core 
community of the ninth largest county in the state and, historically, 
was the early capital of the state j and since 13 £6 the community has 
been the home of the largest institution of higher learning in the state. 

The city is a predominately white community of which 1.5 percent 
of the population is non-white. The population of the county has a median 
age of 2U.U with fifty-three percent of the total population under the 
age of 26. Median age for the state population is 30.2. These figures 
reflect the influence of the approximately seventeen thousand college 
students who reside in the city during the academic year.^ 

S. Bureau of Census, I960 Census of the United States: General 

Social and Economic Characteristics of Iowa , Table 72, pp«. 17-210. 

O 
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‘Dne population of this county is well above the state median both 

in individual income and attained education© The median individual income 

I 

figure for the state is 0U*2kO, whereas the median individual income 

i 

in this community $5,769© Incomes of 03,000 or less are earned by 
lii 0 6 percent of the population and 16©? percent have incomes over 
$10,000, 2 

In educational background the community again exceeds the state 
median figure which is 10.U completed years of school for males and 12.0 
for fe^les© Fifty percent of the males have completed 13©2 or more 
years of school. This figure is 12,7 for the women. 

The citizens participate in many effectively active clubs and 
organizations which help promote the overall result of a well-run city. 
According to figures released by the Secretary of State, this 
community is one of twenty-six cities in the state with a population 

h 

of over 10,000 that has more registered Democrats than Republicans, 

Only four other cities in the state can claim this characteristic. In 
March, 1966, there were 16,398 eligible voters in the city, of which 
3,932 are registered Denocrates and 3,2U9 are Republicans,^ Regardless 
of the closeness of these figures, the Democrats have dominated in the 
general elections in the period from 1932 through the 196U election, 

^Mary llegee, "Iowa's Urban Structure and Growth," Iowa Business 
Digest , XXXVII (June, 1966), 7. 

S. Bureau of the Census, Ibid ,, Table 35, pp« 17-166, 

kpes Moines Register , January 26, 1966, p, 10, 

^Prior to July U, 1966, a voter did not have to declare his party 
affiliation in the State of Iowa. 
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They have controlled all county offices during tills period and have de- 
livered a majority vote for the Democratic candidate for govenor in 
each election since 195>Q 0 Luring the same period, 1932-196L, no Repub- 
lican senatorial c raid 1 date has outpolled his opponent in the county*^" 

This county represents a Democratic island in a state that has been dom- 
inated by the Republican party* 

The city is the home of a former Democratic Congressman, three 
members of the state legislature, three former state assemblymen and 
a past state safety commissioner* The current Johnson County State House 
delegation is composed of two Democrats and one Republican* 

Local, state, and national political news is readily accessible 
to the population* The local newspaper, daily except Sunday, has been 
cited on two recent occasions for outstanding reporting of community 
affairs* National, regional, international and state news is available 
to the citizen from the columns of a state and three regional newspapers* 
Two radio stations operate in the city, one an affiliate of the Univer- 
sity. The population can also view all of the television networks* 

This comnuntiy is populated by a well-educated people, predomi- 
nantly white, middle and upper-middle class in income* The occupations 
of the working population are mainly professional, service workers, mana- 
gerial and clerical*^ These people have ample opportunity to inform 
themselves of public affairs . The characteristics of the popu- 

^Information taken from the officia; state canvass filed at the 
University of Iowa library. 

7 of Hi ,2i*8 employed adults over 21, these four job categories 
contain 10,127 workers: professional, U,296j service workers, 2,757; 

managerial, 936; clerical, 2,138, U.S, Bureau of Census,* op, cit, . 

Table 77, pp« 17-21U, 
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lation in this study, namely high educational attainment, above average 

incomes, competitive political aprties, and accessibility to news media, 

is such as to provide an environment that creates an interest in public 

affairs and partisan politics 0 It is an assumption of this writer that 

such an environment should be a good training ground for young citizens* 

Iii lb rath cites studies that indicate the more competitive the 

parties are, ti.o greater the likelihood of a high rate of participation* 

Party competition probably affects participation by stimulating in- 
terest in a campaign and giving citizens the impression that their 
individual efforts affect the outcome,® 

If Hilbrath is correct, then party competition such as is found in this 

community should stimulate mass participation. 

The School Environment 

The educational institution in this city is a three-year senior 
high school. It is one of three such schools in the community. The 
school is accredited by the state and the regional accrediting agency. 

The school district is organized on a 6-3-3 plan and operates on an 
190-day academic year. An instructional day is composed of six fifty- 
minute periods. The 1965-66 enrollment in grades 10,11, and 12 vas 
1,11$, Of this total, 391 v;e re sophmores, 399 juniors, and 326 seniors. 
This student body represents sixty-four percent of the coi7Liunity f s ado- 
lescents attending school the second semester of the 1965-66 school year. 
The social studies curriculum of the school system is similar to 
most programs in the state and the nation* 3efore attending the high 
school, the students complete required courses in geography, American 

% 

®Milhrath, Political Participation (Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Company, 1965), 97. 

O 
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history /and civics o In high school, American history and world history 

i 

are required for graduation* In addition, the students can elect any 

of the one-semester courses offered in world affairs, domestic issues, 

/ 

/ 

economics, goverment, geography, psychology, and sociology* 

The type of social studies curriculum found in this high school 

is essectially the pattern of course offerings recommended in 1916 by 

the Committee on Social Studies* This pattern is very familiar to the 

o 

Midwest and to the entire nation* - The philosophy underlying such a 
“traditional”' approach to civic education seems to say that an “interest 
in political participation will develop primarily from a solid under- 
standing of the facts of political life and .a comprehension of the 
political process."-^ In this light, civic education to most * students 
becomes reading, recitation, examination and a grade* Little attempt 
is made to bring the student into contact with the actual experience 
of politics* 

The school sponsors the usual extra-curricular activities found 
in a comprehensive high school. The activities that are of special in- 
terest to this study are the student council, class officers and class 
councils* These organizations represent the contribution of students 
to the management of the school* Their purpose is outlined in the 
Student Handbook as follows : 

^Bertram A* Kasia, "Profile of the Current Secondary Social Studies 
Curriculum in North Central Association Schools," Worth Central Associa- 
tion, 1962. 

l^Marvin Schick and Albert Somit, “The Failure to Teach Political 
Activity," American Behavioral Scientist, VI (January, 1962), 5>-8» 
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There is a twenty-four member student council composed of eight mem- 
bers from each of the three classes , each being elected by their re- 
spective classes® Also, each organization of City High is eligible 
to elect a member to attend the student council meetings® These 
members of clubs will not have voting privileges. 

T,he purpose of the student council is to provide a body of repre- 
sentative student leaders who will act as a liaison between the 
student body and the faculty and administration® The council orig- 
inates topics and carries out a widely varied group of projects which 
contribute to the general improvement of the school and its smooth 
operation® 

All three classes have their own President, Vice-president and 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Junior and Senior classes also elect a 
junior and a senior council. The latter two groups are concerned 
with the conduct of the business and activities of their respective 
classes. They are not considered class officers. President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary-Treasurer of the Sophmore class are auto- 
matically members of the Student Council.^- 

Special Activities that bear on citizenship education are limited. 

An exception to this was the mock political convention carried out in 
the Spring of 19 6U, and mock ekections in the fall of each election year. 
Students plan and manage these events. 

Through their central committees, both political parties sponsor 
and support teenage political clubs. In 1965-66, membership in these 
organizations was 3nall, fifteen for the Democrats and seventeen for the 
Republicans* Both parties have assisted interested students to attend 
party functions such as county and state conventions. 



Hypotheses of the Study 

An attempt is made in this investigation to determine if a civic 
education program as found in tills school can develop attitudes conducive 

^Student Handbook, "Code for Hawklets,” Iowa City High School, 

Iowa jCity, Iowa. 

O 
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to active participation in political and public affairs • To deter- 
mine what fact ora have contributed to the political socialization of 
this group of teenagers, the following hypotheses have been developed: 

lo Students who have a greater exposure to the social studies 
programs will exhibit a general increase in a sense of citizen duty and, 
feeling of political efficacy, 

2* Increase in age of student will result in a general increase 
in the sense of citizen duty_ and feeling of political efficacy, 

3# Boys and girls do not differ in degree of sense of citizen 
duty and feeling of political efficacy. 

U. Students who exhibit a high degree of participation in extra- 
curricular affairs and community activities will exhibit a greater de- 
gree of a sense of citizen duty and feeling of political efficacy, than 
students who do net participate in such activities. 

Students from upper socio-ocono.iic families will exhibit a 
greater degree of sense of citizen <hity and feeling of political efficacy, 
than students from lower socio-economic families. 

6. Students who report participation, interest in discussion 
of politics in their families will have a greater degree of sense of 
citizen duty and feeling of political efficacy than students who 
report apathetic political behavior on the part of their parents. 

7. Students who have engaged in partisan political activity 
will exhibit a greater degree of sense of citizen duty, and feeling 
of political efficacy than students who have not had their experience. 

8. Students who are frequent users of magazines and television 

will exhibit a greater degree of sense of citizen duty, and feeling of 

% 

political efficacy, than students who are not exposed in so’iie manner to 
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magazines and television., 

f 

Instrument T’sed fcr the Study 

The instrument of measurement, a questionnaire, used in this 
study was constructed from a combination of sources. These items are 
both closed and open-ended response questions# Two scales, from 
earlier research on adult political behavior, have been used tQ 
measure the attitudes and opinions on politics and public issues of 
the respondents#^ Two other scales, concept of citizenship*^ and 
kaovrledge of political news media, \rerc used to classify attitudes 
and perceptions of the students# The i terras that make up the scales 
are interspersed throughout the questionnaire in order to reduce the 
response bias of the student . The student was also asked to indicate 
his participation in political activities, and interests and activity 
of his parents in partisan politics# 

The parents of the respondents were sent a postal card question- 
naire that requested them to indicate in what political activity they 
had participated and their political party affiliation# On the basis 
of the infor.naticn provided, each family vras classifies as either 
politically active, a political spectator, or apathetic# The first 
group was defined as consisting of people who are seriously involved 

The scales ares "sense of citizen duty," Angus Campbell and 
.Robert L. Kahn, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 195U), 

19U-99; "feeling of political efficacy," Ibid ., 1S7-9U* 

^Scale was developed from Frederic L. Ager and Bernard R. 
Carman, "High School Students Evaluate Adult Citizens," Social 
Education , XV ( Mover!) er, 1951), 375-76. 
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in politics as office-holders, candidates or who contribute sub- 
stantially to party activity. Spectators are defined as people who 
observe the political contest, discuss the issues and vote. The 
apathetic person is defined as one who generally ignores politics and 
does not vote . ^ 

Each family was also classified as to occupational and educational 
level of the head of the household. Incone is.onitted from considera- 
tion because of the inability of the students to indicate the correct 
amount of income cf the family. ^ 

Administration of the Instrument 

This instrument was administered to all students of a Mid- 
western high school who were enrolled in a social studies course during 
the second semester of the 1965-66 school year. The questionnaii'e was 
given during the final two weeks of school to six hundred seventy-nine 
students in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. A pretest of the instrument 
had been administered prior to this . Minth grade students of the same 
school district were used in this pretest. 

The investigator personally administered the questionnaire to 
all the respondents. Each section of the instrument was explained and 
closely supervised to insure the fullest possible comprehension of 
each itam in the questionnaire. The following instructions were read 
to all students at the beginning of the period: 

■^For further clarification of these definitions, see Milbrath, 
op. clt . . 16-22. 

^Stephen D. Withe y, "Reliability of Recall of Income," Public 
Opinion Quarterly . ZFIII (Summer, 195U), 197-20U. 
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T^day you are asked to contribute information about yourself 
id your family that v:ill be used tc study the development of 
e political system of our nation. This information is re- 
quested to learn about your ideas and opinions on politics, 
/ana political activity. Be sure you have answered ail the 
/ questions in the Planner requested* * Your exact opinion is 
what is needed. The answers to these questions will be 
treated as confidential. -low, read the directions on page 
one carefully and wait for instnictions to start. 



Honesty was stressed as an important factor. 



Analytical -leasures Employed 
To test the above hypotheses, since the distribution of 
the proportions are discrete, chi square was used as a test of 
independence . ^ The contingency coefficient, a descriptive measure 
of association between variables, was also computed. 




f 



l6?or a discussion of the Chi square statistic, see Helen "I. 
Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference (ifew York: golt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 19S>3), 01-101. 
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Motivational Attitude Toward Political Participation 
f To gain an insight into the attitudes of the adolescents, their 



attitudes about politics were probe 1 from three directions in the hope 
that It would be possible to determine just how important they consid- 
ered participation in the political system to be„ First, they were asked 
to indicate t! wliat an individual must do to fulfill the duties of a good 
citizeno 1 '!? 

An answer coded as ’'conforming” is one in which the individual 
saw the role of a good citizen as one of obeying the laws, respecting 
others, maintaining good health, paying ta::es . This type of answer made 
no mention of voting, or political participation of any type. A student 
who was coded as a "contributor” will have mentioned all or some of the 



TABLE 1 



The Role of a Good Citizen as Defined 
by the Students 
(in percentages) 



Type of Activity 


Total 


Number 


Conforming 


33.U 


227 


Contributing 


Uli.5 


302 


Participating 


12.8 


87 


No Response 


9.3 


63 




100.0 


679 



^Ager and Carman, loc. cit. 
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above but also mentioned voting and some type of community participation 
as attributes of good citizenship. Only those answers that included 

the words "participate in politics, elections, political part activity" 

/ 

1 

or words to that effect were recorded as "participating" answers. The 
ideal answer, therefore, would be one in which a student included the 
conforming, contributing and participating items. From the response, 
it is observed that 12.8 percent included party activity as an attribute 
of the good citizen. A far greater numb r saw the duty of citizenship 
as a voter in elections and participator in community activity. However, 
33. U percent failed to mention a political act, or community service 
as an act of good citizenship. 

It has been found that adolescent boys tend to see the duties of 
a good citizen more as conformance to standards than girls (Table 2 ), 
but more boys believe the good citizen should participate in politics. 

A greater percentage of the girls see the good citizen as a voter and 
contributor to community voluntary organizations. Thus it seems the 
experiences these adolescent citizens have had have socialized them to 
a different concept of the good citizen. This can be an indication that 
during the adolescent years the adult pattern of male dominance in po- 
litical activity and female dominance in community voluntary groups had 
already been established. 

The data also indicate that the adolescents' concept of the good 
citizen tends to change as they matured. The trend is away from the 
conforning-contributer pattern in the early years to one that generally 
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table: 2 

Association Between the Sex of the Adolescent 
and 9is Concept of the Good Citizen 
(in percentages) 



Concept of Sex 



Citizenship 


Boy 


Girl 


Total 


Conforming 


38.2 


28.2 


33.4 


Contributing 


36.0 


53.7 


44.5 


Participating 


1U.7 


10.7 


12.8 


Ho Answer 


ll.O 


7.U 


9.3 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Ho. of Cases 


353 


326 


679 


x? - 21.63 


P < .001 


C - .176 





TABLE 3 

Association Between the Age of the Adolescent 
and His Description of a Good Citizen 
(in percentages) 



Description of a 
Good Citizen 




Age of Student 




Total 


U>-_ 


16 


17 


16 


Conforming 


45.7 


34.8 


35.7 


25.4 


33.4 


Contributing 


4o.o 


49.5 


44.0 


40.2 


44.5 


Participating 


U.4 


10.6 


12.3 


16.6 


12.8 


Ho Answer 


2.9 


5.1 




17.8 


-hi 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Ho. of Cases 


35 


198 


277 


169 


679 



O 
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x 2 - 29.0*6 



P < .001 



C • .202 



sees th^ duty of the good citizen as a contributor-participator. Table 

/ 

3 indicates that the big change is the result of the older students ex- 
panding their concept of the iood citizen to include participation in 
politics. It is suggested that this increased acceptance of voting and 
political participation as a civic obligation is the result of the in- 
teraction of the adolescent with the numerous environments and experi- 
ences he has had. 

The second indicator of attitude was the sense of citizen duty. 
According to the originators of this scale, a sense of citizen duty is 

the feeling that one has a responsibility to participate in the political 

18 

system. Such a measure serves as an indication of the future politi- 
cal activity in which these adolescents will engage. The four statements 

the respondents were asked to agree or disagree with are as follows: 

% 

1. It isn't so important to vote when you know your party 
doesn't have a chance to win. 

2. A good many local elections aren't important enough to 
bother with. 

3. So many other people vote in the national elections that 
it doesn't matter much to me whether I vote or not. 

U* If a person doesn't care how an election comes out, he 
shouldn't vote in it. 



xo Angus, Campbell, et_al. , The Voter Decides (pJvanston, Illinois: 
Row Peterson and Company, 195U), 19U. 
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A ''disagree" with all the statements means an individual has ex- 
pressed a high feeling of political obligation* Table 1* presents the 
degree of sense of citizen duty for these teenagers* 

TAJ3LE U 

Sense of Citizen Duty and Feeling of 
Political Efficacy of .lespcndents 







Political 


Efficacy 


Citizen 


Duty 






Total 


2 


Total 


H 


Low 


0 


7.2 


U9 








1 


15.3 


lOh 


1.9 


13 




2 


26.8 


182 


8.2 


56 




3 


3U.6 


235 


53.6 


365 


High 


U 


16.1 


109 


36*1 


2U5 






100.0 


679 


100.0 


679 




It was 


found in this 


group that 


almost 90 percent 


felt they had 



an obligation to vote in elections* It would seen this group of adoles- 
cents have a well-developed sense of political responsibility. Individu- 
als who believe this way can be expected to participate and engage in 
political activity. 

A third indicator of attitude is the feeling of political effi- 
cacy of the individual. This is the feeling that an individual will 
express when he feels that his taking part in political action of some 
type will have an impact on the political process. A scale score is 
determined by the answer of the respondent of "agree" or "disagree" to 
the following statements: 

O • 
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"I don't think public officials core much what people like 
me think 0 

"Voting is tie only way that people like ne can have ary say 
about how the government runs things ." 

"People like ne don't have any say ah exit what government does." 

"Sonetines politics and government seer, so complicated that 
a person like ne can’t really understand what is going on 0 " 

A disagree response on the four items was coded as an efficacious 
answer. Table U presents the degree of efficacy for the individuals 
in this group of adolescents. 

In Table 1 it was noted that only 12.8 percent of the respond- 
ents indicated that they considered participation in politics as an act 
of good citizenship. Apparently political participation for many was 
not salient at least not at the tine they x;ere asked the question. In 
Table U it was found that 22.5 percent of the students did not believe 
they could exert much influence in the political system. However, of 
the total group 5 0 percent believed the opposite to be true. Also from 
Table U it was learned that 89.9 percent of the respondents said they 
believed it was important to vote in elections. 

This is an indication that many of these youngsters do not have a 
conception of citizenship that involved political participation, never- 
theless, a majority of then did have attitudes and beliefs that indicated 
they believed their political participation would be important and worth- 
while* Another indication of such attitudes can be seen in Table U where a 
large majority of the group believed voting to be an important, meaningful 
political obligation. Vihat is important to know is from what environments 
that surround the American adolescent does he develop his beliefs and 
attitudes toward voting and political participation. '.That hove been the 
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experiences of those who have a high degree of feeling of political 

/ 

obligation and what have been the experiences cf those who do not have 
such a feeling? 

, The origins of s\<ch attitudes and beliefs are investigated in the 
hope of finding those characterisitics of the four environments under 
consideration that are associated with the student's concept of the 
feeling of political efficacy and the sense of citizen duty? 

Origin of the Sense of Civic Obligation 
It has been emphasized previously that the individuals in this 
group had achieved a rather well developed sense of citizen duty. A 
rather large Majority (Table h of these adolescents had achieved a 
citizen duty scale score of three or nore. According to earlier research, 
such individuals would be prone to participate in the political process 
now and in the future. At least Campbell found this to be true of adults 
who scored the sane high degree of citizen duty as reported by the re- 
spondents of this study. Such behavior can be definitely expected of 
the 26.1 percent who were at the top 01 this attitude scale. ^ VJhat are 
the causes of such positive attitudes on the part of the adolescents? 
From this 3tudy it lias been revealed that none of the characteristics 
of the four environments, family, school, community, and mass media were 
associated in any way with the degree of citizen duty exhibited by these 
adolescents. Therefore, it was necessary to accept the null hypothesis 
of the relationship in every instance. The data has shown that the sense 
of citizen duty of the student is not related to his family or school 

O 1 9 Ibid . . 158. 
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environments o The name v;as true v?ith regard to the connuntiy and his 
exposure to the raasc mediae However, the discussion cannot be concluded 
without recognizing that such widespread acceptance of an attitude 
essential to a democratic political system did not grow in the conscious- 
ness of these adolescents without some reinforcement from somewhere, or 
from someone ,> 

One possible e:q)lanatlcn for such results i/ould be to recognize 
that such attitudes may very well have their origin in something which 
is beyond the scope of this study* It is entirely possible that the 
elementary social studies program cf this school system may have empha- 
sized the importance of voting to such a degree that the results found 
here would materialize* Another possible reason for the pattern is the 
fact that this is a mid-western, middle-class city, populated by univer- 
sity faculty and administration to a large extent* Such demographic 
characterisitcs would seem to indicate a population which would be expected 
to exercise its franchis as a total population to a far greater extent 
than other groups with a population of a lower socio-economic status. 

In other words, parental and adult patterns of political behavior, in 
this instance voting, are so universal that the younger generation 
see it as a political obligation* Furthermore, the pattern established 
by this group of adolescents ( Table h ) is also one which is very similar 

to the sense of citizen duty exhibited by similar socio-economic adult 

2n 

groups in the United States* w 

Therefore, it is concluded that what has been seen here is not 
such as exceptional pattern for children of middle-class America* However, 




2 0 Ibid . , 197. 
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because of the high degree of citizen duty shown, it can be concluded that 

7 

this group is largely co:...u.tted to the belief that they had a political 

j 

obligation of voting. Also such a degree of citizen duty indicates that 

}' 

the adolescents in the group have a greater likelihood of active political 
participation than was expocted 0 The above is important when one looks at 
the voting and participation patterns found in niddle-class America* 

Adolescent Belief in Value of Political Participation 
The sense of political efficacy has been defined as the feeling 
one has that his participation in politics does have an impact on the 
political system of one’s country* An individual who exhibits a high 
degree of political efficacy believes that it is worthwhile to perform 
one’s civic duties* Furthermore* it is belief that political and social 
change is possible through one’s political participation* 

It was established previously that the feeling of political ef- 
ficacy has been found to be related to political participation in that 
politically active people generally have a high degree of efficacyo 
Through the use of this concept it is believed it can be determined to 
what degree these adolescents hold beliefs that are conducive to politi- 
cal participation* It has been established previously that this group 
of adolescents indicated that they were a rather efficacious group* 

It has also been determined that boys and girls do not differ signifi- 
cantly in this civic attribute* The data also has revealed that there 
is no significant difference between the youngest and oldest individuals 
in the group* In other words, eighteen year olds were not any more 
or less efficacious than the fifteen year olds* 



O 

ERIC 
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Horae ^nviromrent and Adolescent 'belief About the Value 
of Politic,-! Partic i cat! on 

It has been aa assumption o r this study that the family or hone 
environment would exert a major influence on the attitudes and beliefs 
of the adolescent about political participations It has been found from 
the data that the political efficacy of the adolescent is associated 
with some characteristics of the hone environment® The level of educa- 
tion of the parent, the willingness of the parents to allow politics 
to be discussed in the home and the level of intensity of political 
participation of the parents are found to be associated with the adoles- 
cent 1 s belief that participation in politics is worthwhile 0 However, 
it was found the degree of adolescent efficacy was not associated with 
the occupation category of the head of the household. Such a finding 
corresponds to the research of the Survey Research Center where Campbell 
observed that a high degree of efficacy is not a prerogative of the 
socially advantaged citizen 0 21 It is the impression of this writer that 
this means that the feeling of political worth by the young can be fostered 
in any home regardless of wealth or social status provided other factors 
are present* Those other factors could be one or all the environmental 
characteristics found here to be associated with adolescent efficacyo 

First, Table 5 presents the relationship of the level of education 
of parents and the degree of political efficacy of the adolescent* It 
may be noted that in this table the adolescents who are the least effica- 
cious are the ones who have lived in hemes vrhere the parents have attained 




21 Ibid., 19U 
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the lowest level of education, or the completion of eight grades or less* 

i 

In the iame table it nay be noted that the most efficacious of the ado- 
lescents are generally from homes where the parents have attended college 
or attained a baccalaureate or graduate degree * It nay also be noted 
that for the students of medium efficacy, a score of 3* the proportional 
difference of the columns, where the education of the parents was known 
by the students, is relatively low 0 This is more true of fathers than 
the mothers® From such results one. gets the impression that in the medium 
group of efficacy the intellectual level of the home is not as much an 
influence as in the highly efficacious or those of the lowest degree of 
efficacy® Explanation for such a relationship is based on the id a that 
educated people tend more often to believe they have a worthwhile contri- 
bution to nalce in any group or organization where they are a member* 

Educated people generally are more articulate and have the skill to put 
such a belief into action* In politics, for example, the greater the 
degree of education^ the greater the likelihood the individual will 
participate in politics® The data in Table 5 indicate that thoseparents 
who are more educated were able through example or by expressions to instill 
the saire beliefs about political participation to their children* 

Therefore, it is only reasonable to expect that in homes where politics 
were engaged in, the subject also became a topic of conversation® The 
adolescents living in such an environment would be more efficacious than 
adolescents who never heard the topic discussed in their hones 0 Table U 
reveals that this is true® It is evident from this table that where 
political discussion was not a family activity, such adolescents were 

the least efficacious gro^p of the five categories* The most efficacious 

* % 

ero’tp was composed of those who had heard politics discussed regularly 




Table 6 



The Association of Hone Discussion of Politics and the Adolescent 
Civic Attributes of Feeling of Political Dfficacy 
(in percentages) 





Home Discussion of 


Politics 






Peeling of 

Political 

Efficacy 


Regularly 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


'Jever 


Total 


Low C 


6.5 


• 5.U 


7.1 


13.1 


7.2 


1 


3.2 


9.6 


15.7 


3U.U 


15.3 


2 


16.1 


27.7 


28.3 


19.7 


26.8 


3 


5U.8 


35.5 


3U.2 


2U.6 


3U.6 


High U 


19.U 


21.7 


1U.7 


8.2 


16.1 


Total 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No. of Cases 


31 


166 


U21 


61 


679 



x 2 - 39.U02 P < .001 C - .23U 



at home. Such individuals were the nost convinced that the participation 
of the individual in politics could achieve the political and social 
changes they desired. When the topic was frequently or occasionally 
discussed, note that the greatest difference in attitude appears at 
the extreme end of the scale. The data leaves an impression that the 
informal discussions that take place at the dinner table or elsewhere do 
play an important role in the political socialisation of the adolescent. 
Where it was found that degree of efficacy was associated with parents 
educational background one would assuue that this type of parent would 
generate the highest frequency of discussion. 
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i 

To check this we compared the student efficacy and frequency of 

political discussion by the parents level of education. In Table 5 we 

( 

note that few adolescents of college educated parents had not heard 

i 

some political discussions. Students who indicated hearing such conver- 
sation frequently are found to be more efficacious than the "never" 
group. The data also indicates that where political discussion does 
take place the frequency of discussion is not as important an influence 
as the total lack of such conversations. This data agrees with previous 
research which reveals the association that exists betv/een a persons 
level of education and his acceptances and feelings about political 
participation. 22 As expected, note that the college educated parent is 
likely to be a person most successful in sociolizing his off-spring to 
a feeling of political importance and worth which in turn can result in 
political participation. 

TABLE 8 

Association of Hone Discussion of Politics and 
Concept of the Good Citizen by the Adolescent 
(in percentages) 





Concept of 


Home Discussion of Politics 


Citizenship 


Regularly Frequently Occasionally Never Total 



Conforming 


16.1 


23.5 


38.2 


36.1 


33.1* 


Contributing 


1*1.9 


53.6 


1*1.8 


39.3 


Ul*.5 


Participating 


38.7 


1U.5 


11.2 


6.6 


12.8 


No Response 


3.2 


8.1* 


8.8 


18.0 


9.3 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No. of Cases 


31 


166 


1*21 


61 


679 


x 2 - 1*0.75 


P< .001 


C - 


.238 


% 




^Herbert Hyman, 


Political S 


ocialization (Hew York: 


The Free Press 



d of Glencoe, 1959), 69-91. 
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To further the idea that through discussion of politics the home 

/ 

influences the level of efficacy in its younger members, the frequency 
of discussion in the home was compared with the adolescent’s concept of 
a good citizen. Table 8 presents the association between these variables. 
The table indicates that those adolescents who had experienced a good 
deal of discussion about politics were the most prone to see participa- 
tion in politics as one characteristic of the good citizen. It should 
also be noted that such individuals have a decreasing tendency to see 
the good citizen as one who conforms to a set of behavior standards. 

There is also a slightly greater tendency that the sane type of adoles- 
cent Identified the good citizen as one who votes and will contribute 
to the affairs of his community. 

Table 8 reveals also that adolescents who experience little or no 
political discussion in their hones tend to hold a "conforming" concept 
of citizenship but where discussion is increased such an attitude dimin- 
ishes. The only concept of citizenship which seems not to be influenced 
by the level of political discussion is that of "contributing.” It 
appears that it made little difference how much discussion of politics 
the adolescent heard as long as some discussion took place. Therefore, 
it is seen that the discussion of politics in the home tends to make 
the adolescent more efficacious and more cognizant of the importance 
of participation in •community activities, voting, and politics. If 
such is the case, it would be ejected that parents who discuss such 
topics with or around their children might very well be efficacious 
citizens who are involved in some sort of political activity. 

O 

ERIC 



Association of Home Discussion of Politics and 
Concept of Citizenship by Sex 
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■K^his table compares adolescents who claim politics were discussed in their home. 
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jtoen political discussions take place in the hone do boys and girls 
reach different conclusions about the role of the good citizen. Earlier 
it was noted that the sexes did not differ significantly in degree of 



political efficacy. This is not the case with regards to adolescent 
concept of citizenship. In Table 9 note that in hones where political 
discussions had taken place boys and girls have been influenced to view 
citizenship in a slightly different manner. 2-Iore girls, it appears, are 
influenced by informal talk to a more activist role than the boys. Boys 
as a group tend to equate citizenship in a more heterogeneous way. Note 
also, that an individual exposed to political discussions most frequently 
has the more sophisticated concept of citizenship, this is participating. 
Also these Informal conversations of the family appear to cause the 
adolescent to see citizenship practices differently for the sexes, i.e., 
role specialization. The data indicates that girls tend to see involve- 
ment in coraminity activity as more an appropriate citizen role whereas 
a larger proportion of boys lean more toward partisan political activity. 

The data in Table 9 indicates that the informal political dis- 
cussions of the home can serve as a medium for parents to motivate 
their children to accept an activist role as a citizen. Therefore the 
orientation of the adult to the political system is an important item 
in the political sociolization of the adolescent. Table 7 also indicates 
that in some homes where politics are a discussion topic some students 
are taught that the good citizen obeys the laws, pays his taxes, etc. - 
a conforming concept of citizenship. The acceptances of a more sophisti- 
cated concept of citizenship and thus seeing the role of the individual 
as something more than conformance to a set of behavioral, standards 
may possibly result if enough reinforcement of the former is present. 
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TablelO gives an indication that the maturing adolescent with a func- 
tioning socialization agent, the home, will more likely see a contri- 
buting -participation role for the citizen. The data indicates such a 
thing takes place when you compare the dependent and independent variable 
by maturity of the student, i.e., grade in school. There is a signifi- 
cant change in attitude between students of different age or grade 
classification. 

Note also, that the homes where political discussion was a 
frequent topic all ages of students had a more sophisticated concept 
of citizenship than where it was an occasional topic. From these 
results it appears that political participation increases in saliency 
for the adolescent exposed to informal persuasion. This exposure is 
probably most effective when it takes place over a long period of time 
and frequently. 

The above data compares only those who have been exposed to the 
independent variable of discussion. Table 11 allows us to contrast 
differences between recipients of discussion and those void of such 
stimuli. Significant difference was found between such groups in the 
oldest and youngest of this population. Recipients of the family 
discussion stimulus tend to see citizenship on the contributing- 
participation level. This propensity for involvement is more true of 
the abler student, youngest and oldest, frequently exposed to discussion. 
Participation in politics was the least salient for students not hearing 
politics discussed at home and the youngest students hearing the topic 
occasionally discussed. As before, we see the total absence of discussion 
of politics as a more retarding affect on the individuals, affective 
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development than the frequency of discussion. If some discussion of 
the topic of politics takes place within earshot of the young it will 
be a factor in assisting the listener in accepting a contributing or 
participating role in the social and political system. All incidents 
of discussions are not supportive of such roles however. From the results 
of the previous tables we have seen that there are individuals who have 
witnessed political discussion, but see the role of the citizen in a 
conforming context. The speakers in these incidents nay have been negative 
or opposed to participation and thus; are inculcated in the young their 
attitudes about such acts. For those who accept participation or con- 
tribution without family discussion it appears that either direct exper- 
ience or peer group influence could have been the stimulus. The direct 
experience may take place in school situations or in community base 
activities. The latter could include political campaigns. 

Perception of Parents* Political Activity 
By the Adolescents 

To be influenced by another person one has to have some idea of 
the behavior of that person or what it has been. It is the contention 
of this study that the adolescent who can correctly identify the politi- 
cal affiliation and partisan political activity of his parents can be 
considered to be more politically aware than one who cannot accomplish 
such a task. Also the parent who conveys his political preference to 
his children is performing an important task in the political sociali- 
sation of the child. A parent who will not, or cannot, accomplish this 
task leaves a gap in the citizenship training. 

To judge the accuracy of the awareness of the adolescent, the 
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students were asked to record why they thought was true of two aspects 
of the political behavior of their parents. The students identified the 
political party they thought the parents preferred and then checked those 
activities listed in the Campaign Activity Index they thought their 
parents had performed in the most recent election. A questionnaire was 
sent to the parents of each student and they in turn indicated their 
preference of political party and type of political activities in which 
they had participated during the most recent election. With this infor- 
mation, it was possible to check the accuracy of the response of the stu- 
dents and thus obtain another indicator of their political awareness. 

Tables 12 and 13 must be read in a certain way to see how accu- 
rate the students were in their perception. The proportions shown in 
each cell represent the percentage of the parents who were identified 
by their children in three of the given categories. Each column represents 
the parents who identified themselves according to the same categories. 
Therefore, the percentage of students who correctly identified mothers 
and fathers true political behavior is given in the bracket? a cells on 
the main diagonal. For example, in the first column of Table it is 
found that 71.2 percent of the students correctly named the political 
party preference of their fathers. In the Democratic column it is seen 
that 18.2 percent mislabeled their fathers. Eleven and a half percent 
of the fathers who were Democrats were identified as Independent by their 
children. 

In accordance with previous research, it is expected that the 

students would recall the political party preference of the family with 

a high degree of accuracy. Table 12 indicates that such is the case, 

% 

except where the parents consider themselves to be independent of party 
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label. Here fathers who considered themselves independent are misla- 
beled more often (50.0 percent) than those with a partisan preference. 
Mothers who classified themselves as independent were just as difficult 
to label (U9.0 percent). The table reveals that some students had a 
difficult time placing partisan preference of their parents in the 
correct party. Republican fathers are more accurately identified than 
fathers who are Democrats. Democratic mothers are better identified 
than fathers, with the opposite true of Republicans. Independency was 
a definite stumbling block for the adolescents as more than half the 
fathers who considered themselves independent were mislabeled. From the 
data, it appears that those who identified with one of the political 
parties were easily identified but the independent offers a problem for 
the inexperienced ears of the adolescent. 

The students were asked to report on the type of political ac- 
tivity participated in by their parents. The next table can be inter- 
preted in the same manner as with Table 12. Table 13 can be used to 
identify how many students correctly identified their parents’ political 
activity. For example, 21. U percent identified their fathers as apa- 
thetic, which was correct according to the testimony of the fathers. 

In the same column it may be noted that 6U.3 percent of the fathers had 
voted without the knowledge of their children while 1U.3 percent had 
voted and participated in one way in the campaign. The single act 
could have been a financiel contribution, work for a party candidate, 
candidate for office, or as an officeholder. The data reveals that voters 
were the easier to identify correctly and those parents who indicated 
they had played a very active part in the most recent political campaigns 

were the most incorrectly identified. It is also noted that political 
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contributions , other than voting by parents, is much less apparent to 
their children than their political party preference. 

Previously it was pointed out that homes where political events 
were a topic of discussion the younger members of those families have 
feelings and attitudes that are conducive to involvement in partisan 
activity. In accordance with this one would hypothesize that the 
same type of home would also be the place where children have the 
most information about the political activity of their parents. The 
data reveals just such a situation and further indicates that fre- 
quency of discussion increases the probability of an individuals 
correct perception. 

Note in Table 111 that the increase of discussion in the home 
has increased the adolescents successful indentification of the 
patents level of political activity. This is true for both sexes 
with regards to mother, and when we compare only homes where dis- 
cussion took place it was also true of boys for fathers. In all 
cases we see that the amount of such talk 1? related with the ability 
to correctly identify the parents level oi‘ involvement in political 
affairs. 

nils association is stronger in the case of the boys for both 
parents, but only true for the girls and their mother. Either boys 
are more interested or are better or more willing listeners. This 
explanation does not go far enough for most of us, but from this 
data we can see that frequency of discussion does influence some 
adolescents' ability to perceive adult political behavior. However, 
we note that a majority of the adolescents were wrong in their dis- 
crlptlon of mom and dad. Another factor that can influence the 
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TABLE Hi 

Association of Home Discussion of Politics and the Adolescent’s 
f Awareness of Parents Political Activity by Sex 

l 

i 

i 



Correction 
Perception 
of Mother's 
P. A. 




Boys 

Hone 


Sex 

Girls 

Discussion of Politics 




Freq. 


Occa. 


Never 


Total 


Freq. 


Occa. 


Never 


Total 


Correct 


U8.9 


17.9 


0.0 


27.5 


31.0 


lH.l 


16.7 


21.5 


Wrong 


51.1 


82.1 


100.0 


72.5 


78.5 


69.0 


85.9 


83.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


109.5 


83.1 


104.6 


104.8 


No. of 
Cases 


47 


8U 


7 


138 


58 


71 


6 


135 



x 2 - 17.391 P <.001 C - 335 x 2 - 5.52U P <.05 C - 198 



Boys 

Discussion of Politics 

Correction 
Perception 
of Father's 
Political 

Activity Freg. Occas. Total 

Correct 

Wrong 

Total 

No. of 
Cases 



40.4 


21.7 


28.5 


59.6 


78.3 


Ihl 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


47 


83 


130 





x 2 - 5.175 P<.05 C - 196 



TABLE 1$ 



Association of Hone Discussion of Politics and the Adolescents 
Awareness of Parents Political Activity by Age 



Age 

17 Years 18 and Older 

Discussion of Politics in Home 



Correct 
Perception of 
Mother's 
Political 
Activity 


Flteq. 


Occas. 


Total 


Freq. 


Occas. 


Total 


Correct 


U0.9 


12.5 


23.3 


37.5 


13.2 


22.6 


Wrong 


76.7 


$9.1 


76.7 


62.5 


86.8 


77. h 


Total 


* 117.6 


71.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No. of Cues 


UU 


72 


116 


2U 


38 


62 


x 2 


- 12.3U3 


P< .001 


C - .31 


x 2 -U.986 


P<.05 


C-.273 
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adolescents perception Is his maturity. Table 15> reveals that except 
In the case of the youngster age group, 16 and under, correct perception 
was associated with frequency of political discussion by age. Note 
also that this was found true for Mother not Father. 

Several reasons can be given for the degree of perception these 
adolescents had of parental political behavior. First in importance 
la that in some homes there exists a lack of comiaunication on such 
subjects between the generations. Such situations can be the result 
of parents showing little concern about politics to the child with the 
result of little or no discussion of such topics. It is also possible 
that some parents intentionally withhold such Information from their 
children. With party identification, the mislabeling could be because 
of the nature of the 196U national campaign. This campaign caused many 
adults who considered themselves to be politically independent to line 
’ip with a political party and express their opinion so as to be heard 
by the family. 

It is also suggested that in the modern world of loosening family 
ties, the communication between generations Is such that the activities 
of the older generation, especially thise performed outside the home, 
are not obvious to the younger members of the family. For example, if 
a father or a mother votes, it is easier for the family to have some 
knowledge of this act than any other partisan act the parent could per- 
form. Parents, particularly fathers, who are outside the home a great 
deal of the time, could be actively involved in partisan activities 
without the children having any knowledge of it. A monetary contribu- 
tion given at the office, for example, could easily be unknown to the 

younger members of the family. It is possible then, given these 
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circumstances, that an adolescent would misjudge the political identi- 
fication and intensity of particiaption of their parents. The impor- 
tance of the family in the political socialization of the young has 
not been played down by this data. However, one must be impressed by 
the informal, indirect and at times unconscious manner the process is 
executed. As a result of the above we have a better understanding of 
how parents do or do not transfer their partisanship and political 
behavior to their children. Yfe have also observed how such transfers 
are at tiroes incomplete and misperceived. 



The Activity Prone Adolescent and the Feeling 
of Political Efficacy 

In accordance with previous research by Erbe22 it was hypothesized 
that adolescents who exhibited a high degree of particiaption in 
extra-curricular activities at school and in community affairs would 
exhibit a greater degree of political efficacy than students who did 
not particiapte in such activities. It was also hypothesized that those 
adolescents who had engaged in partisan political activity would express 
a greater degree of political efficacy than students who had not had 
such experience. Tha data presented in this section reveals that the 
null hypothesis of no relationship in each of the above cases can be 
rejected and it can be concluded that the activity prone students are 
those who generally have a medium or high degree of political efficacy. 

The data on the extra-curricular activity in the school will first 
be considered. It was found that the efficacy of the student was not 



^Erbe, William, “Social Involvement and Political Activity: A 

Replication and Elaboration, 1 * American Sociological Review. XXIX (April. 
O ?6U), 198-215. 
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associated with any characteristics of the school program other than extra- 

'/ 

curricular activities. The feeling of political efficacy did not in- 
crease as expected when the student increased his exposure to the school 

i 

in general* as measured by length of time in school, or to the social 
studies curriculum in particular. Seniors, or those who had taken more 
than the required courses in social studies, were no more or less effi- 
cacious than the under-classmen or students who avoided the elective 
subjects of the social studies. However, in Table 16 the opposite is 
found to be true. The table reveals that students who were very active, 
active, or moderately so in extra-curricular affairs generally oended to 
have a higher degree of efficacy than students who were involved in none 
of the extra-curricular activities. Such students were members 
of two or more organizations and were officers in one or more such ac- 
tivities. It should be noted that those students who were involved in 
music or athletics only, were also generally more efficacious than those 
who were not involved in the extra-curricular program of the school. 

It is also worthy of note that students who indicated they were "members 
only" of various groups were, as a group, only slightly more efficacious 
than those who abstained completely. None of the activities that were 
Mentioned by the students as organizations in which they participated 
were political in origin or orientation. Therefore, it can be said that 
sue. 1 ' organizations do not contribute in a formal way to the development of 
political beliefs by these adolescents. Rather this seems to suggest that 
the extra-curricular program of the school serves as a means by which 
youngsters exhibit and practice the skills of leadership and membership 
in small groups. 
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TABLE 16 

Association of Student Participation in School 
Extra-Curricular Activities and His Feeling 
of Political Efficacy 
(in percentages) 



Feeling of 

Political 

Efficacy 


Very 

Active -Active 


Extra-Curricular Activity 
Moderately Member ..Atiilete 
Active Only Music 


None 


Total 


Lew 0 


0.0 


3.U 


6.9 


3.7 


6.3 


11.6 


7.2 


1 


Hw7 


7.9 


12.9 


13. h 


lli.l 


19.6 


150 


2 


20.6 


22.5 


25.7 


39.0 


28.1 


26.2 


26.8 


3 


39.7 


U3.8 


3U.7 


32.9 


37.5 


30.2 


3U.6 


High U 


2£.0 


22.5 


19.8 


n.o 


1U.1 


12 -H 


16.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


No. of eases 


63 


89 


101 


82 


6li 


275 


679 




x 2 - U*.088 




P i .01 


C - 


.2U5 







It appears that there is a selection process whereby students who 
feel welcome in the school environment find in the ei-tra-curricular 
program a means by which they can emulate parental patterns and exercise 
their outgoing nature. Both these desires are the achievement of the 
home environment. It is the contention of this study that the school 
extra-curricular program in which a minority of the students participate 
actively, is a training ground for the adolescent who has the expecta- 
tion of beiug a community affairs leader some time in the future. In 
this context the school voluntary organizations can be seen as the coun- 
terpart of the community organizations where it has been found in a num- 
ber of studies that persons who tend to belong to such voluntary groups 
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are more likely to participate in politics. Erbe,^ for example, found 
that adult political participation was highly associated with organiza- 
tional involvement of the person. Therefore, it can be argued that the 
extra-curricular programs of the school are contributing in an informal 
way to the political socialization of some of the students. First, it 
enabled some to practice leadership and organizational skills necessary 
in a community or .anization and in political activity. Second, it en- 
abled some to realize their potential as leaders and allowed others to 
experience the feeling of accor^lishnent in a task well done. This lat- 
ter item would be paramount in the development of a feeling of personal 
efficacy. Third, these activities have served as a societal reinforce- 
ment of a behavior pattern which began in the family. As a result of 
the reinforcements, the satisfaction gained in the school experience 
may project the adolescent into community organizations. 

Approximately the same relationship was found between adolescents 
and their involvement in community affairs. Table 17 indicates that 
those teenagers who were participating to some degree were more effica- 
cious than those who were not involved. The most efficacious groups 
were the very active and active. The degree of group difference that 
exists between the "member only" and students who were not involved is 
very slight. This table indicates that many of the efficacious students 
of the high school have already involved themselves in some voluntary 
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TABLE 17 

Association of Student Participation in Community Affairs 
and Feeling of Political Efficacy of the Adolescent 
(in percentages) 



Feeling of 

Political 

Efficacy 


Very 

Active 


Student Participation 
Moderately Member 
Active Active Only 


None 


Total 


Low 0 


5.0 


7.5 


6.2 


U.O 


8.7 


7.2 


1 


9.1 


7.5 


12.3 


1U.7 


18.8 


15.3 


2 


21.5 


15.0 


21.5 


32.0 


29.6 


26.8 


3 


U3.0 


U2.5 


UU.6 


30.7 


30.2 


3U.6 


High U 


Jhl 


27.5 


l?.U 


18.7 


12.7 


16.1 


Total 


100.1 


100. J 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


Ho. of Cases 


121 


Uo 


65 


75 


378 


679 


x 2 - 


33.199 


P <■ .01 


C - .216 







organization in the community. What Srbe^ 1 has verified for the adults 
with regard to participation seems to foe true also of adolescents. The 
adult pattern of the "joiner" has been established somewhat during ado- 
lescence . 

The last community involvement to be considered is the participation 
of the adolescent in political activity. As was expected, involvement 
was’ associated with the feeling of political efficacy of the individual. 
Table 18 shows that adolescents who had a high degree of political 
efficacy generally had been more involved in political activity than 
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TABLE 18 

Association of the Degree of Political Activity of the 
Student and His Feeling of Political Efficacy 
(in percentages) 



1 

Feeling of 

Political 

Efficacy 


Students' Political Activity 
Spectators 

Active 1 2 Apathetic Total 


Low 0 


3.1 


7.9 


7.1 


10.8 


7.2 


1 


13.7 


13.2 


13.9 


20.8 


15.3 


2 


20.6 


13. U 


30.6 


28 .U 


26.8 


y 


UU.3 


39.5 


32.1 


29.1 


3U.6 


High k 


18.3 


31.1 


16. U 


10.3 


16.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 


99.9 


100.0 


No. of Cases 


131 


76 


32U 


1U8 


6 79 


2 

x - 25.613 


P < .05 


C - .191 







students who did not feel such activity accomplished much. However, 
it maybe noted that some of the students in the medium range, i.e., 
scale score 2 and 3, did have a minimal involvement in the recent politi- 
cal campaigns. But the heavy contributors to political compalgns, i.e., 
the "active” or "spectator lj” were generally the most efficacious group 
of adolescents. But it should also be noted that there are individuals 
of low efficacy who were heavy contributors. It could be that such ado- 
lescents were dragged in by the zealous parents, a politically active 
friend, or an attractive political candidate. It is also reasonable 
to consider this lower degree of efficacy as a product of this early 
political Involvement. It is very possible that the young initiate 
could be further alientated from political activity with a disillusioning 
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first experience. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that there was a large number of 
students who had a medium or high degree of efficacy, but who were not 
involved in any community activity. Several reasons for this seem per- 
tinent here. First, many students have part-time jobs, some of which 
occur during the periods of activity by comunity groups. Second, the 
most efficacious of their group could be s.o occupied by the school act- 
ivities that there is not time to participate elsewhere. A third reason 
may be that there is simply a lack of opportunity to participate. This 
lack of opportunity could be either that there are no youth organizations 
functioning, that many organizations do not try to recruit teenagers, 
or that the adolescent does not have parental example or assistance to 
get him into community affairs. 



Community Involvement and Adolescent Concept 
of Citizenship 

One more activity which appears to have contributed to the concept 
of citizenship by these young people is the degree of personal involve- 
ment they have had in the voluntary organizations of their community. 
The data in Table 19 reveal that individuals who were organization 
leaders in such groups were the most likely to see the duty of a good 
citizen as one of voting and community involvement. 

The more active ones had the least tendency to claim the good 
citizen conforms only to the behavior standards of the society. This 
increased involvement in community affairs has increased the importance 
of such activity in the eyes of these students. However, except in the 
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TABLE 19 



7 Association Between the Community Involvement of the 

I Adolescent and His Concept of the Good Citizen 

/ (in percentages) 

t 



Concept of 
Citizenship 


Very 

Active 


Active 


More 

Active 


Member 


None 


Tooal 


Con foisting 


19,0 


30.0 


32.3 


3U.7 


38. U 


33. 


Contributing 


61.2 


52,5 


U9.2 


UU.O 


37.6 


UU.5 


Participating 


15.7 


15.0 


15 .U 


18.7 


10.1 


12.8 


No. Response 


U.l 


2.? 


3.1 


2.7 


1U.0 


9.3 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


No. of Cases 


121 


Uo 


__65 .. 


75 


378 


679 


X 2 


• U9.37 




P<. 001 


C - .260 





ease of the "member only," increased involvement has not increased the 
importance of political participation in the consciousness of the stu- 
dents. Apparently the tasks the members perform in these organizations 
do not cause the adolescent to see' the importance of political partici- 
pation. However, it has been established that the members of civic 
voluntary organizations generally see political participation as a part 
cf good citizenship more readily than non-participants. 

The adolescents who have had such experiences in the community have 
developed a more sophisticated concept of citizenship than those who 
have not enjoyed such experiences. The opportunity to participate has 
registered an influence on the individual's concept of the good citizen. 
The adolescents who .have had these experiences will be expected to 
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involve themselves in some community organization in the 'uture* They 

/ 

nay also be an influence on others of their age group. 

To discover the impetus for the involve neat the above association 
was investigated to see if some third dimensions could be seen as 
influencing the results. Earlier we found that students who were 
exposed to political discussion at home had a more sophisticated vision 
of citizenship and were more aware of the political activities of their 
parents* Is the same true with regards to other community activities? 
Table 20 indicates that this is true for some adolescents. Concept of 
citizenship and direct involvement in community activities was found to 
be associated when political discussion in the home has been observed 
by the young* Note in Table 20 as was expected the "active" and "very 
active" student shifts more readily to a contributing-participating 
citizenship with the exception of the "very active" group* Again, as 
before, we observe that the increase in frequency of discussion is 
associated with increase of involvement and the contributing-partici- 
pation concept of citizenship* 

One community activity which was not related to the student's 
ooncept of the good citizen ie the involvement of the individual 
in political activities* This activity, or the absence of it, was 
not found to be associated with the student's concept of citizen- 
ship* This is a puzzling result as one would expect that a high degree 
of involvement certainly should have caused the adolescent to identify 
such activity with good citizenship, but this was not the case* 
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TABLE 20 



Association of Students Involvement in Community Activity and 
Concept of Citizenship by Discussion of Politics in the Home 



Discussion of Politics in the Hotkj 



Frequently 



Occasionally 



Concept of 
Citizenship 


Very 

Active 


Act.- 


Mod. 


.None 


Total 


Very 

•Active 


Act. 


Mod. 


None 


Total 


Conforming 


11 


38.0 


11.9 


1U.3 


15.8 


24.2 


47.0 


26.1 


45.3 


38.3 


41.9 


Contribution 


2 


49.4 


59.5 


61.9 


63.2 


56.0 


40.9 


66.7 


43.4 


4o.4 


45.8 


Participation 


3 


12.7 


28.6 


23.8 


21.1 


19.3 


12.1 


7.2 


11.3 


21.3 


12.2 


Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


•100.0 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


99.9 


No. 


of Cases 


79 


42 


U2 


19 


182 


215 


69 


53 


47 


384 




x2 


- 16.265 


p<.05 


C -e 


,286 




18.339 


P <. 


,01 C-.213 
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Learning Political Behavior 

This study has denonstrated that the family la the key pacesetter 
in the political socialization of the individual. In this, it has 
not differed greatly with earlier studies of family role in political 
socialization. Accomplishment to be noted here is the inforoatior 
gained about how the young citizen is assisted by his family in 
learning about political behavior. We have observed that adolescents 
learn politically relevant beliefs, attitudes, social values end 
social skills in a less direct, deliberate way than was once believed. 
Their attitudes about political participation, politics and citizen- 
ship are more associated with their families than any other agent of 
socialization. It can be noted that the learning of attitudes con- 
ducive to active participation in the political system was accomplished 
not so such by deliberate indoctrination or conscious and rational 
means. Nevertheless, it is in the home environment that the political 
activists and apathetics have been molded. In effect the child is 
pre-cued in his home to a certain perception of the political community. 
The family accomplished this task through deliberate and no n-de lib- 
erate teaching. The children can also learn from their home environ- 
ment through observation of adult behavior, overheard conversation, 
parental discussion of news, television broadcasts, political exper- 
iences of the adults and their expressed political preferences. It 
is possible that in some homes the parents carry out a deliberate 
political education program to socialize the child to an issue or a 
party. This would be especially true of the upper middle class and 
professional people, but it is believed this is true of only a few. 
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This study gives little indication that the school was associated 
with the avrareness and attitudes of the students. It was apparent that 
the school curricular and extra-curric'ilar program did serve to provide 
the students with participation and experiences that were related to 
their concept of the good citizen. Students who considered it the 
duty of the good citizen to vote, participate in politics and community 
activity were the most actively involved in the extra-curricular 
program* The same was true of seniors and students who elected social 
studies courses. Overall the nchool experiences of the students appear 
to reinforce the students’ acceptance of the obligation of voting and 
participation in politics. 

It is also important to recognize that the least aware and the 
most apathetic students were the ones who generally avoided the social 
studies classroom and extra-curricular programs. 

It appears that the overall characteristic of the community had 
more influence on the awareness and attitude of these adolescents than 
the school. The general character tics of the city depict a type of 
atmosphere conducive to political awareness and participation* The 
political and social system of the community was such that it promoted 
a good degree of participation by the citizens. It is important to 
realize, however, that the influence of this environment could have 
been contingent on the amount of exposure the teenagers had to the 
community. The length of the family residence and the direct ex- 
perience of the adolescent, particularly political participation, were 
all important in determining the community influence. It can be said 
that increased exposure to the community such as Iowa City allowed the 
adolescent to learn from observation and direct participation the know- 
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ledge, skills and attitudes needed for an active role in a democratic 
system* These experiences allowed the students to develop a more sophis- 
ticated concept of citizenship and caused them to recognize the impor- 
tance of political participation in campaigns and elections. The direct 
experiences seem to supersede the accomplishments of the more formal 
means of the classroom. 

From thi3 it appears that the process of poltical socialization of 
the Individual can be visualized as two giant funnels that are placed 
narrow end to narrow end. The adolescent can be said to stand in this 
aperture . One funnel stands for the home and its opposite would symbo- 
lise the ability of the individual to perceive the world beyind the home 
environment* The size, the length, and breadth of the latter funnel 
is directly proportional to the size and condition of the funnel repre- 
senting the home. In this fashion is seen that the intensity and 
variety of political experiences the young have in their home determine 
their ability to perceive and internalize the various messages and 
stimuli received from the school, community, peers, teachers, the mass 
media, political events, and public personalities. The family will ori- 
ent the adolescent to certain perceptions and attitudes which cause him 
to observe, participate, or avoid the formal and informal Instructions 
of the other environments. VThat the individual chooses to do in these 
other environments will reinforce the perceptions and attitudes he had 
learned from his earlier experiences in the hone. 

Therefore, the political socialization process is a conserving 
system which does not drastically alter political behavior, beliefs or 
attitude: of the adole^^ent* When change or cynicism does occur, it is 




probably the result of direct, purposeful experiences* 
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I mplications of the Study 

The American adolescent accepts voting as the most important means 
ofl*br.i.nging about political and social change. He also expresses an 
unejqpeoted belief in the value of participation in campaigns and elec- 
tions* Such attitudes may be a factor in the development of cynicism 
in adults when not followed by actual direct experiences. 

These indications of an acceptance of voting and political par- 
ticiaption by the adolescent suggests that the apathy of young adults 
toward such activity may be the result of post-high school experiences 
rather than in adolescence. 

The alleviation of political apathy ^.n children from the politi- 
cally Inert home should be the first order of business for the American 
schools in teaching citizenship. The community comprehensive high school 
could be the most effective environment for such a task rather than the 
socially, racially, economically segregated institutions. 

The Instances of active interest in political affairs resulting fom 
direct experience, presents a challenge to teachers to expose their 
students in a much greater degree to political and governmental activities. 

It was learned from this study that the adolescent had motivational 
attitudes and experiences which indicated tliat there is an untapped res- 
ervoit of campaign assistance in the teenage group* Poltical parties 
vould do well to encourage the early participation of these youngsters 
to the affairs of the party* 

Analysis of public issues is a necessary skill for a citizen of 
a democracy. The implications of this study were that the school environ- 
ment had failed to effect a change in the awareness of contemporary po- 
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litical issues of the student. The proper role of public issues and 
appropriate means of introduction of this content into the curriculum 
deserves the attention cf school faculties. 

The effectiveness of direct experience in community affaiers in 
general and politics in particular in producing favorable opinions on 
the duty of a good citizen should be recognized and acted upon by the 
schools. Principals and teachers should encourage this participation 
with word end deed by considering various means through which the stu- 
dents can be introduced to participation in the political environment 
of the community. 

The findings of this study agrred with previous research of the 
influence of family and community environments on the political 
socialisation of the individuals. With regards to the acceptance of 
political participation, these environments are most effective when the 
adolescent was allowed to observe or participate directly in the poli- 
tical environment and community affairs. 





